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THE METHOD IN THE METAPHYSICS OF BERNARD 
BOSANQUET. 

T N his preface to The Principle of Individuality and Value, Dr. 
•*■ Bosanquet has indicated in a brief sentence not only his crit- 
ical purpose in writing that and the following series of Gifford 
Lectures, on The Value and Destiny of the Individual, but also 
his own metaphysical position. He says : " My inmost aspira- 
tion, I admit, would be expressed if I could say to the critics of 
Absolutism, ' Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down.' " 
The present study, which is based upon an examination, not only 
of the two books mentioned above, but of his written work as a 
whole, will consider in what respects Dr. Bosanquet's system of 
metaphysics can properly be called Absolutism. An exposition 
of his method, first in general, and then as exhibited in the demon- 
stration of certain principles in reality, will lead finally to an 
estimate of his conception of the nature of the Absolute. 

We shall start with a general interpretation of the point of 
view from which Dr. Bosanquet develops his method. Richard 
Lewis Nettleship, that sympathetic interpreter of the human 
spirit to whom Dr. Bosanquet turns so often for an expression 
of his own thought, has said, " In the attempt to discover truth, 
the expectation as to the truth with which the enquirer starts 
makes a great difference." 1 The fundamental expectation which 
guides Dr. Bosanquet is this : that reality will prove on examina- 
tion to be responsive to our thought. This, indeed, he would re- 
gard in its barest significance as the necessary presupposition of 
all seekers after knowledge, scientists as well as philosophers. 
In the form of a general assumption of stability and uniformity, 
this expectation underlies all scientific procedure. Put more ex- 
plicitly, the assumption of uniformity means that we are pre- 
vented only by our lack of knowledge of conditions from a full 
understanding of the so-called laws of nature. Variations or 
i Remains, Vol. II, p. 285. 
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aberrations which refute existing hypotheses are regarded as 
points of departure for further investigation. In the form of a 
general dependence on the order and continuity of experience, 
the expectation of a responsive universe guides the plain man in 
the conduct of his life. 

So much might be regarded as the general basis for the expec- 
tation in question. The difference, however, between the unre- 
flecting confidence with which we live our daily lives, or even 
pursue a scientific investigation, and the expectation under 
whose auspices a system of Absolutism grows up seems suffi- 
ciently great to mean a difference in kind. It is true that any- 
thing granted, in the beginning of such a study as this, to tem- 
perament, or to 'psychology' (in the broader and somewhat old- 
fashioned sense of a study of the soul), will have to be reckoned 
with at the end as indicating a possible flaw in the rational integ- 
rity of the system under consideration. Nevertheless, it appears 
indubitable that the confidence of the normal human being turns 
more readily in some minds than in others to a permanent hope. 
To men of this temper of mind, the stable and orderly aspects of 
experience are thought-arresting. They bulk, perhaps from the 
very outset of reflection, far bigger than the so-called accidental 
and chaotic features. Truth naturally appears to them as har- 
mony or coherence, and knowledge, taken, not abstractly as a 
subjective ordering of experience, but as the things known too, 
the 'possible objects of science,' is 'universal order.' 1 This is a 
specific attitude towards experience, the attitude of appreciative 
imagination, of affirmation, of hope. 

Keeping in mind the general, as well as what might be called, 
at least for the present, the specifically temperamental ground 
for the expectation that the world will prove to be responsive to 
thought, we come to a more detailed consideration of what this 
expectation involves. A ' responsive ' reality seems quite nat- 
urally to imply activity, or an active disposition, on both sides of 
the relation. Just what this means on the side of reality as we 
conceive it over against ourselves we shall not attempt in this 

i Cf. Bosanquet, Companion to Plato's Republic, p. 247, p. 361. A study of 
the sympathies between Plato and Dr. Bosanquet brings out very clearly the 
type of mind under consideration. 
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study to consider. On our part as conscious beings it means, ac- 
cording to Dr. Bosanquet, that we must be both 'normal' and 
' resolute.' 

At the very outset, then, we are to take a value judgment as 
our guide in the study of metaphysics. We are asked to look for 
the normal attitude in life, and to maintain this attitude in our 
philosophizing. Dr. Bosanquet suggests that the required dispo- 
sition is that which accompanies common sense action. This 
means fundamentally, of course, just the attitude of confidence 
which we must assume whether we will or no in order to get 
through a day of the world, and more than that, what is needed 
to get through it, not without possible loss and failure, but never- 
theless in the end with triumph. It is indeed part of Dr. Bosan- 
quet's contention that there is more than one way of finding out 
the nature of reality. Not only in philosophical speculation, but 
in labor and sesthetic creation, in human relationships and re- 
ligion, men do daily find it out. ' Common sense theory ' may and 
usually does go wrong, but the honest living of the common 
sense man is apt to go right. 

We shall note that we have in this standard of sanity or the 
normal not an absolute formula. We are not to be supplied with 
any divining rod of intuition by which we can surely know a 
sane man, or a sane theory. Only by more and more experience 
and by more and more effort of thought shall we approach this 
knowledge. That there should be no very general agreement 
among men as to what, precisely, constitutes sanity, would follow 
as a natural result, not only of inadequate knowledge, but of 
indolent theorizing. There is no connection in Dr. Bosanquet's 
mind between 'normal' and 'average.' He speaks again and 
again of our lamentable tendency to live at half pressure, and to 
take that partial degree of fullness of living as our standard. 1 
As opposed to the ' tyranny of the commonplace ' he calls atten- 
tion to the "obvious which depends not on immediacy but on 
centrality and dominance," and to the standard of "what man 

1 Cf. Civilization and Christendom, pp. 206-7, Principle, p. 260, p. 271. One 
is reminded here of Walter Pater's injunction that we ' 'burn with a hard, gem- 
like flame.' It is not unlikely that both Dr. Bosanquet and Nettleship received 
a certain impulse from this sesthetic and literary ardor of the nineties. 
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recognizes as value when his life is fullest and his soul at its 
highest stretch." 1 

For the seeker after truth must also be resolute. Dr. Bosan- 
quet insists repeatedly on the necessity for thinking things 
through persistently and courageously, for taking our principles, 
ethical or metaphysical, in 'bitter earnest.' He suggests by the 
very temper of his own thought that philosophers must apply 
themselves to their theories with the same courage and patience 
which take a good man through without faltering to the end of a 
hard life. The necessity for thoroughness is well backed, as we 
shall see, by reference to many sorts of human activity. Though 
it may seem at this point a fairly simple and obvious notion, this 
resolution to be satisfied with no ' half ness ' will prove to be per- 
haps the most important single controlling motive in the type of 
Absolutism which we are to discuss. One consequence of its 
consistent domination is a radical courage, a most unsentimental 
fortitude in the face of things as they are, which is not ordinarily 
supposed to be characteristic of Absolute idealists. 

Another consequence or concomitant of this resolute spirit is 
the determination to look beneath the surface, past the 'given,' 
the ' de facto,' to use Dr. Bosanquet's often repeated terminology, 
to the meaning, or the ' nature ' of experience. Idealism has been 
characterized as just this looking below the surface, this preoc- 
cupation with meaning rather than with mere existence. But 
there is no difference in kind between the processes of shallow 
and profound thinking, although there must be definite qualita- 
tive difference in the results of thinking at different levels. 
Again, as in the case of the search for a ' normal ' man, there is 
no absolute formula by which we may know that we have reached 
a full meaning, but only the possibility of comparing, within the 
range of our experience, more and less adequate conceptions. 

Just as we may point to certain lives well lived as indications 
of the possibilities of normal and resolute human experience, so 
Dr. Bosanquet invokes the names of those whose interpretations 
of life have stood well the test of comprehensive criticism. In 
the 'great tradition/ together with Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, 

i Principle, p. 3. 
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Hegel, belong Shakespeare, Dante, Beethoven. All these are 
masters who have been greatly successful in making men realize 
that life is more than appears at the first look. This is by no 
means a narrowly conservative view of the history of philosophy. 
Dr. Bosanquet has been criticized for declaring that " in the main 
the work (in philosophy) has been done." 1 By this he means 
that within the 'idealistic tradition' a certain fundamental and 
definite method has been worked out, which, though leading re- 
peatedly to errors in its particular application by fallible human 
beings, remains, nevertheless, the one effective instrument for in- 
terpreting human experience as a whole. 

The expectation, characteristic of the idealist, of a responsive 
universe with the concomitant interest in harmony and order, i.e., 
in the features of intelligibility so far as we see them, leads to 
the ancient desire of the sages for a unifying principle. The need 
of the philosopher, whether or not he is of a hopeful and beauty- 
loving temper, is to understand how and to what degree the parts 
and aspects of our world hold together. If he occupies himself 
chiefly with technical problems in logic or in the architectonics of 
the external world, we are tempted to think that he has lost some- 
thing — either his hope (which may come to take on for him the 
appearance of temerity), or his grasp of the true problem of 
philosophy. 

The impossibility of arriving at a set formula, in terms of 
which the unity of reality may be expressed, has become increas- 
ingly evident since Kant attempted ' the sure march of a science ' 
in metaphysics, and laid down the twelve categories, whose in- 
sufficiency was so soon to be demonstrated by a more stringent 
application of his own method. A great advance has been 
achieved in the development of thought when we realize that the 
only criterion of truth is ' more truth,' 2 and that we cannot hope 
to arrive at a finished schema of reality. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that this consistent open-mindedness is not equiv- 
alent to a denial of the actual and ultimate unity of reality, of the 
concrete stability in reality which our 'categories attempt to gauge 
for us. 

1 Op. cit., p. v. 

2 Bosanquet, Logic, second edition, Vol. II, p. 267. 
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A denial of this sort may indeed be ascribed to some of the 
' opponents of Absolutism ' to whom Dr. Bosanquet is addressing 
himself. They emphasize activity and change. Many of them 
stress the importance of the individual as a psychic centre, and 
some of them tend to regard such psychic centres as the ulti- 
mate constituents of reality. Often they make a serious claim to 
be the interpreters of democracy. They themselves are reacting 
against the aristocratic intellectualism of an older generation, 
against its canons of authority, its ' tight little categories,' its class 
distinctions in speculation, art, and society. Some concrete situ- 
ation or other, whether or not it be practical in the narrower 
sense of the word, they declare to be the concern of all their 
theorizing. It seems to them that wars are still being waged 
because men are still foolish enough to submit to authority, to 
follow supra-personal abstractions. Personal activity is the great 
reality, and the preservation, under favoring circumstances, of 
personal life, is the great end. 

But the supporter of idealism rises to point out that in their 
zeal for the solving of concrete situations some of these radical 
empiricists are falling back into the very abstracting fallacy of 
which they accuse, and often very justly accuse, their opponents. 
They tend to emphasize "activity for its own sake, to exalt lif e-in- 
itself, and so to overlook the stable factors in human problems. 
They wish to address themselves to concrete situations, and to the 
problems of persons taken as ends in themselves, but in fear of 
false generalizations they overlook real connections, and so fail 
to take account of aspects of concrete human experience which 
are important just because they are shared. They frown down 
inferences to ' ultimate reality ' because ' this is all the world we 
have.' ' This ' tends to mean particular individuals, special situa- 
tions. But Dr. Bosanquet asks whether they are not in danger 
of developing, by their undue attention to the immediate, a meta- 
physics more exclusively intellectual, because more removed from 
actual human living, than the veriest scholasticism. He asks us 
to turn away from this sophistication and once again to go back 
to experience, to penetrate more deeply into the motives and 
hopes of the plain man. At the centre of any man's conscious- 
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ness he thinks we must find a capacity for transcending himself, 
for recognizing degrees of perfection, a capacity which is met 
by a universe of degrees. Democracy must not stop with a rec- 
ognition of the ' rights ' of the de facto person ; it must allow for 
a conception of the whole and a service rendered to the whole. 
Philosophy is precisely theory following the lead of the universal 
impulse to self-transcendence, the impulse to conceive and 
achieve a whole. 

This inherent tendency of thought to seek a whole can be defi- 
nitely supported as a method. Dr. Bosanquet points out that any 
aspect of the universe not touched by or included as an integral 
part of your system will tend to demand recognition by appear- 
ing to say the last word. 1 So the material universe, if conceived 
as discretely separate from or under a law essentially different 
from that of so-called psychical existence, will turn up one day 
with a threat against the very life of mind. " Our anxiety has 
been," he explains, at the end of one of his books, " lest by neglect- 
ing any one factor, by committing ourselves to any fundamental 
antithesis, we should subordinate mind or spirit to excluded ele- 
ments, which so far as excluded, must remain both hostile and 
superior." Hegel formulated this difficulty in his discussion of 
empiricism. "So long then as this sensible sphere is and con- 
tinues to be for Empiricism a mere datum, we have a doctrine of 
bondage : for we become free, when we are confronted by no ab- 
solutely alien world, but depend upon a fact which we ourselves 
are." 2 The tendency of a naive mind-and-body dualism to turn 
over into materialism has been many time noted. Monism, from 
this point of view, appears as a conscious device for meeting the 
inevitable tendency of a rational being to get experience together 
into a whole of some sort. 

It is interesting in this connection to find Dr. McTaggart hint- 
ing that Dr. Bosanquet may be guilty, in the logical implication 

1 Cf. Mr. Bradley, who maintains that it is 'a serious error ' to regard a 
'partial expression in metaphysics as better than none.' Any aspect of the 
universe left unexplained and outstanding must be predicated of a unity not 
contained in the explained elements. But then " your elements are at once 
degraded, for they become adjectives of this unknown unity." Appearance 
and Reality, second edition, p. 470. 

2 Logic of Hegel, tr. by William Wallace, second edition, p. 81. 
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of his thought, of the very materialism into which he might ex- 
pect to be betrayed by neglecting the ' sensible sphere.' 1 In dis- 
cussing ' The Bodily Basis of Mind as a Whole of Content ' he 
says: "Dr. Bosanquet rejects, as is well known, the idealisms of 
Leibniz and Berkeley. His Idealism holds that Matter is as 
really existent as Mind. This renders his system in effect Dual- 
istic. ... Of course Dr. Bosanquet's actual position is very far 
from being materialistic. . . . When we say that things are con- 
nected by a concrete universal, are we really saying more than 
the materialist would say when he called them a group or an 
aggregate?" 2 We have already stated Dr. Bosanquet's doctrine, 
that thinking tends, not only by inclination, but also by nature, 
and in the face of a failure to allow in theory for all the aspects 
of experience, to make towards a whole or a single principle. 
That single principle may of course be present as the instrument 
of an intentional method, and not result irresistibly from a virtual 
dualism. If Dr. Bosanquet seems at times to his critics to give 
his case into the hands of materialism, this is because he is inten- 
tionally a monist who is bound to take everything into considera- 
tion, and not because he gives the case away to matter, which is 
as really existent, but not as real, as mind. 

We get at Dr. Bosanquet's conception of monism more pre- 
cisely when we consider more specifically his conception of the 
function of metaphysics. It may be said that he agrees with 
Plato in thinking of metaphysics as in search of a principle or 
principles which shall be above hypotheses. In the highest of 
the four segments of Plato's line of knowledge, ",the soul passes 
out of hypotheses, and goes up to a principle which is above 
hypotheses, making no use of images . . . but proceeding only 
in and through the ideas themselves." 3 Further on, he speaks of 
reason mounting, by means of hypotheses, "to the first principle 
of the whole." 4 The last phrase seems to be the clue to this diffi- 
cult passage ; at least Dr. Bosanquet takes it to be so. 5 Further 

1 Cf. Principle, Lecture v, p. 161 ff. 

2 Mind, N.S., Vol. XXI, pp. 421-2. 

3 Republic, VI, 510. Jowett's translation. 

4 Ibid., 511. 

5 See Companion to Plato's Republic, p. 252. 
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on in his commentary he says, "Of course knowledge is only 
hypothetical in as far as it is partial or determined by an abstrac- 
tion, such that there is a reserve of omitted elements, which may, 
so to speak, take us in flank and revenge themselves for our neg- 
lect of them ... if and so far as we can make assertions which 
characterise the whole of experience, so far we have hold of 
something unhypothetical, which we can employ in criticising the 
unadjusted elements that press upon us." He goes on, almost 
immediately, with an exposition of Plato which is in effect a brief 
but extremely lucid statement of his own method. " So we shall 
employ our principle — not, of course, a mere abstraction, but 
some vital idea or set of ideas which the organization of our 
intellectual world has suggested — in criticising or organising first 
the regions bordering upon it {viz., on the matter in which we 
have first realised it), then again the regions at the margin of 
those, and so on until our system reaches its close, or rounded 
completion." 1 So Dr. Bosanquet interprets the region of 'pure 
ideas ' in which Plato tells us that ' dialectic ' must move. 

This conception of ' some vital idea or set of ideas ' by means 
of which we can criticise and organise experience is, as we shall 
see, a very important one for the understanding of Dr. Bosan- 
quet's metaphysics. In other places he speaks of 'leading con-, 
ceptions,' 'leading ideas,' apparently with this same method ofj 
procedure in mind. 2 

In a comparatively recent pronouncement on the method of 
philosophy, he declares that "the affirmations of philosophy 
are fully categorical. As it makes no reservation, so it isolates 
no problem and admits no working hypothesis." 3 The statement 
of such a method looks at first sight like a return to the old 
notion of a priori and necessary categories or 'constitutive 
principles,' and seems hardly consistent with the statement 
already noted that the only criterion of truth is more truth. It 

1 Op. cit., pp. 256-7. Italics mine. 

2 See Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. II, p. 49; Civilisa- 
tion of Christendom, p. 179. 

s Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XV, p. 13. We shall 
see that while philosophy in this sense of the words ' isolates no problem,' i.e. 
does not allow itself to avoid complexity for the sake of securing convenient 
results, it is definitely bound to make choice of its material. 
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will appear, however, that these principles are not conceived as 
imposed upon reality by mind, but are drawn ' from the implica- 
tions of reality' itself, 'as an organized intellectual world.' 1 
Reality for the purposes of philosophy must be taken intact. It 
" cannot be expressed either as a fact or as a law." 2 Dr. Bosan- 
quet is opposing, in the article from which we are quoting, Mr. 
Russell's ' scientific method in philosophy ' and goes on to say : 
" When all particular facts, and all abstract connections, have 
been discriminated within what we are endeavouring to know, 
there still remains the demand, which so far (i.e., after ' science ' 
has finished its work) nothing at all has been done to satisfy, that 
we should make some effort to apprehend the universe which sur- 
rounds and penetrates us . . .by affirmations which characterise 
it and not merely factors within it." 3 We have here a thorough- 
going attempt to get away both from the subject-object dualism 
in reality and from the rational-empirical distinction in method. 
There is no doubt that pragmatism has done much to urge the 
abandonment especially of the first dichotomy, by its reference 
to ' experience.' It is one of the theses of this study that the 
doing away with the rational-empirical distinction belongs pri- 
marily to idealism, and notably, in practice, to Dr. Bosanquet. 
His method consists neither in applying a system of cut-and-dried 
a priori principles to reality, nor in drawing provisional conclu- 
sions from an accumulation of observations on phenomena, 
selected and ' controlled,' but in an attempt to express the mean- 
ing of the indivisible whole of experience, from which science ab- 
stracts both fact and theory. 

The attempt, which we have partly reproduced, to describe a 
categorical method in philosophy, may read rather like a dark 
saying at this point in our study, but the method should become 
more lucid as we follow Dr. Bosanquet in his practice of it. 
Holding fast always to the conviction that it is 'meaningless to 
protest against thinking,' declaring as a matter of course that 
nothing but thinking can give knowledge, he maintains for 
thought an ideal more than analogous to that of sesthetic crea- 

i Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. II, p. 43. 
2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XV, p. 11. 
s Ibid., p. 12. Italics mine. 
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tion. Philosophic speculation must be more concrete, more deep- 
going and well-rounded than the thought which lies back of the 
Sonata Appassionata or a great novel like War and Peace. Meta- 
physical theory must be comparable, not to an instrument which 
is used until it wears out or becomes obsolete, but to a live organ- 
ism, with growing points all over it. 

We shall see that the ' vital ' or ' leading ' ideas which philos- 
ophy uses, are not set up as logical criteria of truth, but as some- 
thing far more concrete, that is, as ' characterizations ' of reality. 
They themselves then must stand that most severe test of ac- 
curacy, ' more truth,' or in other words they must be able in some 
manner to survive being 'pushed against' "the whole body of 
propositions which can be affirmed of the real as such." 1 We 
must be ready, then, continually to submit the vital ideas of phi- 
losophy to the test of living experience, progressing in systematic 
understanding of them in so far as we are able to incorporate new 
matter with old. Taken out of their living context these ideas 
would cease to be 'vital,' and would become bare mechanical 
categories, or blind windows showing us nothing of reality. 2 The 
implication is, however, that for the concrete grasp of philosophic 
thought there is possible here and now the securing of principles 
ultimate and fundamental, which, though they may change by 
way of becoming more richly significant for us with the changes 
in human nature, will not change so that our fundamental atti- 
tude toward reality as a whole will be negated. 

We may pause to ask what, more precisely, is the relation of 
the so-called ' hypothesis ' to the principle or principles conceived 
as 'above it,' or, in other words, what is the relation of science 
to philosophy? Philosophy, as Dr. Bosanquet has told us, is 
categorical, as over against the sciences, which are hypothetical. 
He is at pains to point out, indeed, in his Logic and elsewhere, 
that every judgment contains a categorical element, by which he 
means its reference to or implication with reality as a whole. He 
reminds us in one place that the feeling of certainty which makes 
us dogmatic about any assertion refers usually not to the form in 
which the judgment is expressed, but to reality, with which the 

1 Op. cit., p. 15. 

2 See Ibid., p. 14. 
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judgment is involved. So we refer an opponent to the facts as 
to a court of last resort. " We are apt not to distinguish," he 
says, " what we aim at expressing from what we succeed in ex- 
pressing." It is to the former "that our dead level of certainty 
in the ordinary judgment applies." 1 

That science must narrow its field in order to secure results, 
whether practical or theoretical, must of course be granted, but 
within that field the scientist looks not only for a practical postu- 
late, but for the truth about reality. He sets an ideal for him- 
self, hopes if not with full confidence yet steadfastly that he may 
reach an ' hypothesis ' which shall be adequate to all the relevant 
phenomena. Professor Albee, in an article on the descriptive 
and normative sciences, defines this position as follows : " Each 
representative of a special science is concerned with the whole of 
experience so far as it is relevant to his problem and capable of 
being dealt with by his methods ... no science of the real, — 
certainly no developed science, — is merely descriptive, in the nar- 
rower sense of the word; it seeks to explain, i.e., to determine 
the laws of orderly change from its own point of view." 2 Scien- 
tific ' hypotheses ' may then from one point of view be said to 
partake of the categorical nature of philosophical ideas, since in 
their own field they refer to reality. 

Professor Albee, however, pushes the relationship farther than 
Dr. Bosanquet would be willing to allow. He declares that " in 
the case of metaphysics ... as in the case of all the other sci- 
ences considered, we find a science of the real developed in terms 
of its own immanent ideal." 3 Its own immanent ideal, accord- 
ing to Professor Albee, is to be as concrete, as inclusive as possi- 
ble. Its greater inclusiveness alone gives it supremacy over the 
special sciences. But, as we have seen and shall see further, from 
Dr. Bosanquet's point of view the specific difference between 
science and metaphysics cannot be described in quantitative terms. 
The difference is a qualitative difference in purpose. 

Like Lotze, Dr. Bosanquet treats the mechanistic hypothesis as 

being, within its limits, ultimately true. It is chiefly because of 

this conservation of mechanism that his system suggests dual- 

i Bosanquet, Knowledge and Reality, pp. 122-3. 
2 Philosophical Review, Vol. XVI, p. 41. 
s Ibid., p. 46. 
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ism and consequently materialism to Dr. McTaggart and others 
of his critics. But he is as careful as Plato and as Hegel were 
to avoid taking such a principle as ' the uniformity of nature,' as 
stated by physical science, to be self-conditioned, or final in the 
sense of exhaustive. It is because of Dr. Bosanquet's single- 
mindedness in his task of characterizing reality that it is so diffi- 
cult for the purposes of such a study as this to disconnect from 
their place in the whole certain aspects of his system. The 
student is possessed sometimes by a fantastic desire to climb to 
the top of the world and from that vantage point to shout the 
whole system in one tremendous affirmation. So well has Dr. 
Bosanquet learned the lesson of Hegel, that metaphysics must 
repudiate abstraction, and be satisfied with nothing less than the 
whole. To be categorical concerning this metaphysics is almost 
as difficult as to deal finally with reality itself. 

The intent to take into consideration ' the whole body of what 
is experienced ' means that ' what is given ... in valuation ' 
shall be considered along with all the rest. The expectation that 
reality will be responsive to our thought involves not only atten- 
tion to order and the search for unity in experience, — what might 
be called the adjustment of our prima facie idea of a perfectly 
coherent whole to the whole which is reality — but also the criti- 
cism of our desires in order to ascertain where lies satisfaction, 
how reality is responsive to our idea of the good. Dr. Bosanquet 
writes on the first page of the Principle of Individuality and 
Value, " I am persuaded that if we critically consider what we 
really want and need, we shall find that it can be rationally estab- 
lished by a straightforward argument;" and a little farther 
down, " What I mean is that the things which are most important 
in man's experience are also the things which are most certain to 
his thought." This is the thesis which rounds out the expecta- 
tion of the Absolute idealist. It is of course akin to the Platonic 
identification of the Idea of the Good with absolute reality. 

In the course of a sympathetic presentation of this phase of 
Dr. Bosanquet's philosophical method 'one seems to see Mr. Bert- 
rand Russell in the background, about to turn the bright reveal- 
ing light of the comic spirit upon the ' strait-waistcoated benevo- 
lent institution ' which he calls idealism. In the beginning of the 
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book in which he illustrates the working of a ' scientific method in 
philosophy,' Mr. Russell states its principles, which are nothing 
if not diametrically opposed to those under consideration in this 
study. Philosophy, he tells us, if it is to be a science, must like 
all the other sciences take the position of 'ethical neutrality.' 
Love and hate, for the purposes of philosophy, will be examined 
as processes and found to be very much alike. Their differences 
belong to the field of psychology. " In philosophy, hitherto," he 
says, " ethical neutrality has been seldom sought and hardly ever 
achieved. Men have remembered their wishes, and have judged 
philosophies in relation to their wishes. ... In thought, at any 
rate, those who forget good and evil and seek only to know the 
facts are more likely to achieve good than those who view the 
world through the distorting medium of their own desires." 1 
"The philosophy . . . which is to be genuinely inspired by the 
scientific spirit, must deal with somewhat dry and abstract mat- 
ters, and must not hope to find an answer to the practical prob- 
lems of life." 2 

Over against these it is interesting to set a statement from Dr. 
Bosanquet. We have found him saying, for instance, "The 
outside of what I could hope to achieve would be ... to 
establish that a sane and central theory is not full of oddities and 
caprices, but is a rendering, in coherent thought, of what lies at 
the heart of actual life and love." 3 It is clear from what has 
already been said that Dr. Bosanquet would be the last to argue 
against the value of an open-minded spirit in philosophy. He 
would be apt to point out, however, that open-mindedness cer- 
tainly has never meant lack of discrimination of material. Even 
from the point of view of a science it is necessary to make choice 
among ' the facts.' But the purpose of philosophy is, as we have 
seen, qualitatively different from that of the sciences, is to dis- 
cover what are the universal characters of experience. For this 
purpose we must examine experience in its total effect, and we 
must at least take into consideration good and evil, love and hate, 
and the identities and contrasts between them. 

i Scientific Method in Philosophy, pp. 27, 28. 

2 Ibid., p. 29. 

3 Principle, p. 30. Italics mine. 
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That the philosopher should preserve open-mindedness in re- 
gard to ethical theories as well as in regard for instance to phys- 
ical theories goes without saying, but there is an obvious differ- 
ence between open-mindedness and neutrality. When once we 
have begun to reflect, we are continually evaluating theories of all 
sorts, including, of course, ethical theories. Such a judgment as 
this which I make on the respective merits of the methods under 
consideration represents what I am, as long as I am so. This 
"does not exclude in principle the openness of all judgment to 
discussion and revision," 1 but, given adequate material for the 
action of judgment in any given case, it does exclude neutrality. 

But the crux of the difference in method here is of course the 
attitude toward values. Instead of refusing, as Mr. Russell 
does, to view the world through his own desires, 2 Dr. Bosanquet 
faces squarely in the opposite direction, and declares that only by 
examining experience in respect to its value can we arrive at 
fully significant results in philosophy, since it is necessary for 
philosophy to choose for its material human conduct in the con- 
crete, and especially ' what man recognizes as value when his life 
is fullest and his soul at its highest stretch.' The philosopher's 
choice of material, which shall enable him to accomplish his pur- 
pose of characterizing the whole, must be guided by a considera- 
tion of values. He must, in short, find out ' what we really want 
and need ' before he can come at the ' vital ideas ' of philosophy. 

It is especially because of this necessity, which obviously means 
an examination of concrete experience, that Dr. Bosanquet's 
method has at least as much claim to be called empirical as 
rational, and cannot be accurately described by either term, or 
even by both terms used in alternation. It is undoubtedly to 
Hegel, among modern philosophers, more than to the so-called 
empiricists that Dr. Bosanquet and also some of the radical 

1 See op. cit., p. 293. 

2 It is interesting to note that Mr. Russell himself requires the " hopefulness, 
patience, and open-mindedness of science " to be combined " with something 
of the Greek feeling for beauty in the abstract world of logic and for the ulti- 
mate intrinsic value in the contemplation of truth." Scientific Method in 
Philosophy, p. 29. Thus a value judgment, which in itself could not, at least 
in the present stage of the science, be regarded from his point of view as 
legitimate material for investigation, is admitted to dominate his whole pro- 
cedure, and Mr. Russell is found to be ' consulting his wishes ' after all. 
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empiricists of our day owe their method of attention to con- 
crete experience. For it is evident, from his treatment of insti- 
tutions, of religion and art, and especially from his specific com- 
ment on life in the fine print or addenda in both versions of the 
Logic that Hegel's real wisdom lies not so much in spinning con- 
nections between categories, as in the interpreting of concrete 
living and thinking. In the course of observation he believes 
himself to have demonstrated the indissoluble unity of experi- 
ence, and to have done away therefore with the distinction be- 
tween percept and concept, between a priori and a posteriori, 
between contingent and necessary truth. 

We have looked first at the fundamental expectation guiding 
Dr. Bosanquet's metaphysics, that reality will be thoroughly re- 
sponsive to thought. This expectation seems to be more than 
the reflective recognition of our everyday attitude of confidence 
toward our world. It suggests a temperamental hopefulness, a 
tendency to notice order and stability in experience. Expanded 
into a method, it leads to a conscious monism, bound, sanely and 
resolutely, to look beyond the immediate given to the meaning of 
experience, and to take everything into consideration. Philos- 
ophy, according to Dr. Bosanquet, is in search of ' some vital idea 
or set of ideas ' which shall characterise reality, and so it differs 
from science, since the latter is bent within the scope of a limited 
purpose on working out affirmations applying to factors within 
reality. It is by looking at experience critically, in respect to its 
values, by discovering what we want and need, and, so far as 
possible, why we want these things, that Dr. Bosanquet hopes to 
come at the vital idea or set of ideas by which it will be possible 
to criticise and organise the whole of experience. His method 
is not strictly empirical, since he assumes an ultimately intelligible 
and stable nature of reality, but it is by no means rationalistic in 
the old sense of the term, since he is obliged to go directly to the 
most complex and concrete experience for his material. His aim 
is to proceed on the assumption that it is possible to understand 
the world by thinking about it, and at the same time to handle 
experience categorically, — to preserve its integrity. 

Marion Crane Carroll. 
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